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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


The Portrait—a TAce. 
Translated for the Poughkeepsie Casket from the German. 
CHAPTER I. 

On one fair summer morning, at the public 
house in Zeltingen, Master Landerlin the painter 
was sitting at his work. The painting on which 
he had jest laid his last touches represented Iris 
as she upon her variegated arch floated in the 








troubled rain clouds, and sorrowfully looked down || 


upon the earth, as if she would say, “1 would 
very willingly bring peace to you, there below, 
but you repel both me and my present.” 

Master Landerlin was just going to turn his 
easel towards the glass in order to observe the 
painting in it, as at that moment a young man, 
well.formed, and in a travelling dress, passed be. 
fore his window which was open. The stranger 
Jooked in, and requested of the artist the privi- 
lege of a nearer view. He nodded his head in 
assent, and then took off his cap. 

That is what I should not have sought in Zel- 
tingen,” said the stranger after a short pause, ‘but 
tell me, how comes a man who designs, sketch. 
es and paints thus, how comes he in this misera. 
ble country town ?” 

‘That I will inform you in a few words,” re- 
plied Landerlin. “The landlord here is my 
brother, I had an opportunity in my wanderings 
in Holland and Brabant, to earn some money, 
with which I paid off for my brother, the debts 
on the house and property belonging to it, and 
now live with him, cultivate the garden that you 
see from the window, and paint whenever , the 
notion takes me, and lam heartily content in see. 
ing and hearing little of the World.” 

“And your name ?” 

“I am called Landerlin Treumund,” answered 
the painter. “You have doubtless never heard 
of me ; that is because J never place my name 
upon my paintings, for admitting that I could gain 
a small share of fame with my pencil, it would 
be inconvenient and troublesome.” 

“Are you married ?” 

“I aman old bachelor, although not so from a- 
ny fault of mine. Two brides have died from 
me, both the day before their intended marriage, 
and therefore I did not wish to endanger any 
more.” 

The stranger’s attention was now wholly taken 
up by the picture before him. 

“The head of this Goddess of Peace is a 
magnificent ideal, "he exclaimed after a while 

“and this almost etherial form,—” ' 

“Is all atrue faithful representation of nature,” 





interrupted Master Landerlin, “I would not give 
any thing for so called ideals.” 


him ; an ideal expression is only a general notion, 
but the individual remains concealed from me 
and at last we cannot be satisfied with that a- 
lone.” 

There is some truth in your remark,” answer- 
ed the stranger, “‘but where in the world have 
you found the original for this Goddess ?” 

“Quite near Zeltingen,” replied Landerlin with 
a smile, and at the same time he reached towards 
a portrait which was standing against the wall. 
It represented a maiden from eighteen to nineteen 
| years of age, bearing a close resemblance to the 
Goddess of Peace. Brown curls clustered a- 
round her remarkably beautiful head. Inward 
repose and clearness, pious confidence and heav 
enly mildness were expressed by every feature of 
her virgin countenance. 

The stranger lost himself in contemplation of 
the splendid figure. Alter some time Landerlin 
broke silence and said, 

“A likeness, when true, expresses partly more 
| and partly less than the original. It expresses 

more, inasmuch as it presents to our view a friend- 
ly appearance in a state of rest, and likewise re- 
 veals to us its true being, but it also expresses 
| less because action and passion are wanting, and 
'also that beautiful activity in which the direction 
of the powers, attainments, and ‘aclinations are 
| developed.” 

The stranger seemed not to hear this remark. 
Master Landerlin “piled almost g little rogueish. 
ly, and asked. 

“If he would notlike to see the Lady Von 
Ikyicb ‘herself ?” 





one a friendly reception who will visit his gallery 


which he is luckily prevented by want of meats.” 
“‘And the daughter ?”’ demanded the stranger; 
eagerly. 

“Lady Adelheid,” replied the painter, ‘is en. 
tirely a different being, and the faithful likeness 
of her deceased mother. She was the. finest 
woman under the sun—clear, decided, sympathi- 
zing without words, her quiet look was not to be 
confused by any thing,—in the most contrary oc. 
currences she did not lose her self.command and 
was soon ready with advice and aid.” 
Master Landerlin then related many things 
concerning the family at the Edelhof, and the 
hour of noon approached unperceived. The 
stranger, who was called to dinner by his servant, 
thanked the painter for the agreeable hours he 














“How so.” 

“You must know,” proceeded he, “with the 
figures on the paintings, it is so with me as with 
men. If Iturnto a man with love and confidence, 
he must have nothing hidden in his countenance, 
it must indicate to me every thing in or about 


had pessed in his company, and said at his depar. 
ture, 

“My name may be unimportant to you, but 
you are so fine a man [ must wish you woald 
retain it in your memory. My name is Hubald : 
I am a captain of Cavalry in — service, and am 














“It is but a few hundred steps from here to the | 
Edelhof,”* said he, “and the father gives every 


as he calls some old pieces of armor and weap- 
ons—he is a man good at heart, who is imposed 
upon every day and never becomes wisct—inex- 
haustible in singular projects from executing 


now travelling to Tyrol on family business. If 
God will I shall see you again in two or three 
months.” 

Master Landerlin pressed the Captain’s hand 
heartily, and urged him to visit the Edelhof, “for,” 
added he smiling, “he who carries a holy image 
with him, can on a journey be protected from 
many mishaps.” 

The Captain needed no farther solicitation— 
he had already formed a resolution to compare 
the beautiful Adelheid with the portrait. At the 
table he paid little attention to eating and drink- 
ing, for the impression which the two paintings, 
as well as the conversation of the painter had 
made upon his heart, were too lively, and brought 
up too many associations of the past and futuie. 

His watch had scarcely pointed to the first hour 
after noon when he was on the way to the Edel. 
hof. A pleasant path led thither,through a broad 
valley in which was situated a mill among a grove 
of elms and maples. The mansion stood at a 
small distance, on a rise of ground at the entrance 
of a garden, aft :r the did Holland-taste. 

The officer did nota ch the building with- 
out some embarrassment ; and 48 he was about 
ascending the stately ateps which were bordered 
by an iron balustrade, a somewhat harsh voice 
called from the side, 

“Ho! there, good friend, here is the inn and 
he landlord.” 

Hubald looked around and beheld in an old 
Chinese pavilion, # middle aged man, in a red 
summer vest, without.a coat, and with a black 
straw hat on his head. He had coffee before 
him and smoked from a Turkey pipe ; and three 
or fouy times did the man repeat, 

“This way ! this way,” and Hubald complied 
by following the singular invitation. 

“Foy doubtless wish to seem —- 8 


the man, as he arose and ‘offered hi retar'g — 
stranger. 2; eine 


Hubald somewhat embarrassed, stammere d 
out a request and excuse. 


‘This Lord von Ikyrch with hi 
‘that pia ry smooth and mabye de 
cares could impress the : th 
and then the commal Fa By aad ca nous 
attire ; and then again the picture of his da 
ter on the ease] of Master pete comp 
— appsarsitces repelled sich other too strongly 
not to surprise him at the supposition ; 
tionship between the two. aed 
_Lord von Ikyrch offered his guest coffee and 
pipes, or rather he forced both upon him with a 
rude good nature. A groom was ealled without 
further cetemony from the stable, and had to 
take upon himself the place of waiter. As for 
the rest, the honest nobleman did not seem to 
trouble himself much about his guest. 

He did not even ask his name, but talked 
with unceasing loquacity concerning himself 
and his household, without eyen slightly mention. 
ing his daughter. Hubaid was obliged to bring 
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up this subject himself. 
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eres ee 
“Have you a family 7” he asked, as the noble- 
man was about preparing for another pipe. 

only daughter.” answefed he; **you shal! 
iainted with her hereafter—but see, 


“WA 
Lecome a 
miy great grand-father up there, is looking out 
here.” 


He pointed at the same time to the windows || 


of the country house, where the old house-keep- 
er was holding out one of the family portraits, 
aud brushing the dust from the red velvet coat and 
white powdered perique of the old gentleman.— 
**Let us go up there in the knight’s hall,” said the 
nubleman, who without this occurrence would 
hardly have so soon thought of the pretended 
wish of the stranger. 

The cavalry Captain however was quite indif. 
ferent about seeing so much magnificence, his 


eyes wandered first here and then there, as if|| 


seeking a friendly object—which indeed soon 
showed itself to his sight. 


in by the back door, which opened upon the court 
and garden. 
‘and looked almost more charming, than in the 
_painting of Master Landerlin. 

**There is my Adetheid,” said the nobleman, 
“but your name, sir? I really do not know it 
ap et 

“It is Hubaldg; .answered the Captain, and 
bowed at the same time to the young lady, who 
vpened the door of an adjoining apartment and 

,sequested him to enter. 

The appearance of «stranger did not seem to 
_confuse her in the least. ;. unembarrassed she took 
_off her straw hat, threw back her curls and said, 


“T have just come from the garden, where it|| ~. ; 
. oer said he, ‘‘and the good lady is to be a sacrifice to 


was getting almost too warm for me.” 

The conversation then fell upon the situation 
.of the house, country-life, and other subjects of 
similar nature. The father was continually ma- 
‘king abrupt digressions confining himself to no 
one subject—but every thing the daughter said 
ibetrayed a calm, clear contemplation of life as 
she was acquainted with it, and showed that in 
her education nothing of a foreign nature had 
crept in. Hubald was yet more enchanted with 
her simplicity and bright displays of intellect,than 
by her beauty, and he felt that in future there 
could be no happiness in life for him except by 
theside of this fair being. The gallery now cc- 
curred again to the nobleman. 

With your permission,” said Hubald, “I will 
= b your collection on my return ; I shall there. 
y have the pleasure of paying you another 

it—but for to.day my way is too far, and my 
jness demands haste.” 
wd von Ikyrch then shook hands with hini, 
‘eiving a promise that he would call again on 
ww home, and Adelheid kindly wished him 
ws journey. 
ew burried towards Tyrol, faster in- 
% been his imention, where his bu. 
‘ ‘le with some yelatives concern- 
as to set. 
ing an_ inheritance left him by wn uncle. He 
found it very much e“tangled ; ao uple of law- 
yers were already engaged, having #3, ove. Epon 
the gain which its adjustment would afford them. 
The affair was delayed from day to day, and at 
jast one of the heirs offered she captain the hand 
of his daughter as the readiest means of arrange 
the matter. She was@ handsome girl, and Hu- 
bald would perhaps have aceepted the proposal, 
had he not been in Zeliingen, in the room of Mas- 
ter Landerlin. As it was, he declined the offer 


b, 
vis 
bus 


on rec 
his retu 

a prosper 
Hubald n 
deed, than haw 
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Just on entering the }| *“ : ; " ‘ 
house with Lord Von Ikyrch, his daughter came || with his drawings, and welcomed him with a 


She was in a simple house dress, || 


| 
} 
| 
| 








ny arrived there on a dark, foggy November 


| with delicacy, and succeeded at Jast through res. 
| olution and perseverance, in bringing about a set- 
\tlement. Hethereby found himself in possession 


! a y 8 1 Te! 1 é Po | o 
; OF an esiate Waicn aitnougnh not iarge, was sulli- 


cient to satisfy bis desires, and afford him aninde- }) 


| pendent support. 

CHAPTER I. 
It was towards the end of October when he 
| started to return. In the mean time he busied 
| himself exclusively, with his future plan of life, 
‘it being his intentention to woo the hand of the 
' beautiful Lady von Ikyrch, and then to withdraw 


| 
| to the retirement of the country. 


The nearer he approached the much longed.for 
Zeltingen, the more he hurried the post-horses, 


morning. The first thing he did after alighting 
at the pnblic-house, was to proceed directly to the 
room of Master Landerlin, who was there busied || 


warm pressure of the hand. 

‘How goes it at the Edelhof?” asked Hubald. 

“You have just come in time for the wedding,” || 
replied the painter, and at these words a dark | 
cloud of displeasure passed over his countenance. || 

The captain stood as if struck with lightning. 
“A wedding! Lady Adelheid is a bride?” 

“Alas!” answered Master Landerlin, “and 
this evening she is to be married.” 

Hubald walked up and down the apartment 
several times, as if agitated by some violent inter- 
nal emotion, and then threw himself in a chair 
and supported his head in his hand. 

Master Landerlin seated himself by him in 
sympathy—“It is a strange mysterious affair,” 





filial duty.” 

“Then it is not a union from love ?” interrupted || 
the captain hastily— | 

**W here in God’s name should the love come 
from ?” replied the painter, ‘‘Listen to the story. 
Lord von Ikyreh had received an injury from a 
fall soon after your departure—his recovery was 
slow, and the physician at last ordered him to vis- 
it the baths. The father and danghter went to 
Steinbrun, six leagues from here. ‘There the old 
man fell in with some fortune hunters who not 
only picked him clean, but besides all the ready 
money he had with him, they won from him in a 
single night twenty thousand florins. As he 
could not pay it, he executed a bond asif he had 
borrowed this sum for two months. The time 
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| with the man who obtained her hand by such 
| Means,” 
. But why musi sh the I 


hiiy be ney ad 7 


| asked the Captain. 

“He 
| will not give up the bond until he comes out of 
the chureh with his bride.” 

| Who is the villain! what is his name?” ex. 
| claimed Hubald. with burning indignation. 

| ‘*According to his representation,” said the 
| painter, “he must be something right: namely, a 
| count from Lombardy who has large possessions 
‘on the Po, and an estate in Switzerland.” 

‘And his name ?” 

‘‘He calls himself Rappi, if I am not mistaken, 
| and lives here in the house. Look, he is just 
| coming this way.” 

Hubald hurried to the window. A long, lank 
figure wrapped in a cloak, strided slowly down 
the street towards the hotel. 

“I know that noble Count,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain with a laughof scorn, ‘‘He has many names, 
and is an unprincipled gambler.” 

Honest Landerlin though tthe Captain might 
be mistaken. 

“I will bring it to a certainty,” said Hubald, at 
the same time rushii g down the steps. After a 
few minutes he returned to the painter and ex- 
claimed joyfully, 

“It is he—he is now talking below with your 
brother ; I will rescue that excellent girl from the 
clutches of this villain.” 

Hubald now related how he had se@n this Count 
two years before in Spaa, where he under the 


‘The rascal is sly,” replied Landeriin 


_name of Marquis Mino from Naples, kept a ga- 


ming table and had got a eevere castigation on 


/on account of his false playing, and had been 


carried by the police over the frontier. Afier. 
wards he learned from an Italiant print seller, that 
this count was the son of a tailor at Como, and 


|had for some time been wandering about in 


France and Switzerland as a pediar. ‘‘As for 
the rest, dear master,” added Hubald, ‘‘all this 
must remain between us—we have an artful man 
to deal with—luckily he did not know me, for as 
the scene occurred, I had just arrived, and stood 
among the spectators.” 

After this conversation Hubald dressed himself 
and then went to the Edelhof. Old Ikyrch whom 
he found alone, expressed a sincere joy at his un- 
expected appearance, ‘*You have come just in 
good time,” said he, “my Adelheid is to be mar. 
ried in two hours, and you must be present as a 
witness. You will not refuse me that honor ?— 





came around, the money must be got, and there 
was no other alternative for Lord von Ikyrch than 
to sell his estate which without that, was encum.~ 
bered with debts. The thoughtless man could 
now prepare to seek another home. 

Thereupon one of the sharpers that had plun. 
dered him, offered to settle the matter by a mar- 
riage with Lady %,qelheid. 





consent!” exclaimed Hubald as he started up 
from his chair. 


painter ; ‘Lady Adelheid resisted truly, but at 
last she considered it a duty she owed to her fa- 
ther to give the sorrowful tyes.’” 
“That is abomina ble, the authorities should not 
allow it,” said Hubald. 
“Right and Hghts are every where different,” 
replied Landerlin, “bist you don’t know all yet. 


“And tne father and daughter could give their | 


“The father is a blockhead,” continued the | 


| The old high warden of the forest whom I had 
| invited, has just sent word that he has had anoth- 
er attack of the gout, and could not leave home.” 

“And who is the man to whom you confide 
the happiness of your only child ?” asked the 
Captain, 

“A rich count from Italy,” answered the no- 
uleman. “The separation from my daughter 
| pains me indeed, but the Count has promised me 
| to spsnd only the winter months in Italy, and to 
| pass the summer at our German watering places.” 





“Do you know him or his family ?” 
| The good old gentleman was a little confused 
by this question, but affirmed after some silence 
that the Count was a man of honor. . 

The Captain then mentioned the fact of his 
gambling at Steinbronna. Thereupon the noble- 
man assured him that not the Count but two oth- 
er rascally Italians who had cheated him, and 





Lady Adelheid hag advised with our minister, and 








disclosed to hirg her firm resolution never to live 








that the Count himself had lost by thems and had 
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I = 
nuw taken up the debt from pure generosity ; 
“for,” added he, “I cou!d not pay, and it would 
have been protestéd.” 

‘Believe me, my Lord von Ikyrch,” said Hu- 
bald, ‘your Count Rappi and these two Italians 
I am acquainted with such pick. 


” 


are comrades. 
pocket trieks 

He was about to say more as the daughter en. 
tered. The sight of the Captain seemed to sur- 
prise her in a painful manner. He saluted her 
respectfully but the ‘ather did not give him an 
opportunity to speak. 

‘‘Adelheid,” said he, ‘‘you aré now in your 
house dress, and the Count will soon be here.” 

She turned pale and supported herself with a 
Hu. 





convulsive motion, by the back of a chair 

bald could contain himself no longer. 

“Lady,” said he, ‘there are yccurrences in life 
that are more than mere chanée, among them I 
include the inducements to form your acquaint. 
ance by the honest painter, and my arrival to-day 
before your marriage. The sacrifice you are wil. 
ling to make is an honor to your filial piety, but 
I feel happy that I can exempt you from it.”— 
The nobleman did not know what to say to this 
intimation. UHe.seeined more embarrassed than 
pleased. But the daughter regarded the caprain 
with a look, expressive of surprise and expecta. 
tiop. ‘Good God! there comes the Count, al- 
ready,” exclaimed the nobleman who had acci- 
dentally turned towards the window ; ‘*This will 
be a dreadful business,if it was only evening now, 
or to.morrow, or the day after to-morrow !” 

The captain smiled and took the lady’s hand. 
“Permit me,’ said he, “to lead you into the next 
room; you tremble! fear nothing, this affair will 
end more ridiculously than seriously.” Old Ik. 
yreh could not be restrained from following his 
daughter, and leaving the field of battle to the 
Count alone. 

The Count now entered richly but not tastily 
attired—his fingers covered w th brilliants. He 
was surprised at finding a stranger there. , 

“It seems to me,” said Hubald, as he slightly 
returned the bow of the Italian, “that I must have 
seen you somewhere before now.” 

“That is quite probable,” answered the Count. 
“I travel considerably, reside sometimes at one 
place and sometimes at another ; but sir, your 
name if 1 may ask it.” 

“It is Hubald, I am aptain of cavalry in 
service.” 

While thus speaking he unperceived unbutton- 
ed his vvercoat, and the military order on his u- 
niform became visible. 

“You are I presume a friend of the house,” 
commenced the other arter a short pause, with 
evident uneasiness, ‘‘and therefore [ am rejoiced 
that you should have arrived here to-day.” 

“I am a friend of the family,” said the Captain, 
“and the opportunity shows itself at the present 
moment, of proving the name by thedeed. You 
have a demand of twenty thousand florins against 
Lord von Ikyrch which I will adjust.” 

“As you will,” answered the Italian, whose em. 
barrassment increased every moment. “I really 
would have wished to settle the matter by a mar- 
riage, but it seems that the Lord Baron and Lady 
Adelheid have changed their minds.” At these 
words he took the bond from a large pocket-book 
and handed it to the Captain. 

“This acknowledgment purports to be to Count 
Rappi,” said Hubald, after. perusing the paper ; 





| about toadd something more, but the Captain 


«“I—I—I am the Count himself,” stammered 
the Italian, who with difficulty could keep from 
betraying his agitation. : 

“Flava you not also other names ?” asked the 
Captain. 

The Italian rose in a passion, endeavoring at 
least to appear as if he considered himself gross- 


ly insulted, “I shall be able to obtain satisfac- 





ried from the house. 

At this moment the nobleman rushed in from 
the adjoining apartment, and raged, and pro.' 
tested that the rascal should not get away from! 
him with a whole skin, and he would have him, 
delivered over to the police. Hubald endeavor-| 
ed toappease him, while he represented to him 
that this pretended Count was a few minutes 
before to have been his son-in-law, and the honor 
of the house could easily be placed at stake.— 
“Yes, my poor honor, and the honor of my 
daughtcr !” cried the old man. “It is too bad! 
We shall be the laughing stock of the whole 
country ; and my Adelheid—I” He was 





interrupted him hastily. ‘Lord Von Ikyrch,” 
said he, “I love your daughter. Under other 
circumstances this declaration might appear 
strange, or at least indelicate, for Iam yet a 
stranger to you ; but this affair with that villain- 
ous Italian will be reported in all possible shapes. 
and your daughter is too dear to me that [ should 
be willing to permit the least ridicule to attach 
to her name. 

The nobleman was affected, regarded the 
Captain a moment, and then seized his hand. 
“You are a noble man,” exclaimed he, “and 
have saved me and iny child from ruin, Ask 
the girl yourself; you haye my consent.” Hu. 
bald did not wish to give the young lady the 
least embarrassment; he requested the noble. 
man to acquaint his daughter with his inclina. 
tion, and leave her time for reflection. “I will 
await your answer over at the hotel,” added he. 
“Write me buta few words. In the mean time 
I must see if our Count has leftthe place.” At 
t':ese words he took up his hat and cane, and 
went back to the hotel, where master Landerlin 
met him at the door, and laughing, told him that 
the Count had taken post horses in great haste, 
and had gone,.no one knew whither. While 
they were engaged in conversation about the I. 
talian, old Ikyrch came up to them, having ran 
nearly the whole way, and the Captain went 
with him to his room, where the nobleman look. 
ed around somewhat anxiously towards the 
door, as if he feared some one might be listening, 
and then, partly embarrassed, began thus— 
“Captain von Hubald, you are certainly a man 
of honor and soam I, and my daughter is really 
well disposed towards you, more than she is wil- 
ling to own; but she is also a discreet girl—al-. 
most more so than I myself am ; and then she 
is of opinion that if we are to travel .together, 
as in the journey of life, which generally is of 
long duration, .hat we should become well ac- 
quainted with each other beforehand. I did not 
think so before, but the affair with the cursed 
Italian” 
“Has made you more circumspect,” inter- 
rupted Hubald. 














“are you Ais authorized agent ?” 


tion,” he exclaimed; and taking his hat, he har- 


God !” said he, “you do not think that I com- 
pare you with that man ?” 

“I do not think so badly, either of your head 
or heart,” answered the Captain. “I am far 
from blaming a consideration which I must ra. 
ther honor. Yes is soon spoken, and soon 
repented of.” 

‘Oh, you are an excellent man,” exclaimed 
[kyreh, 

“If I am at least a tolerable one,” answered 


| Hubald, ‘will be better known to you after lon- 


geracquaintance, I shall nuw return home, 
tender my resignation, and then for some time 
shall make this place my residence. 

The nobleman was delighted at this expres- 


'jsion, and requested the Captain to slay yeta 


few days. Hubald declined: “I shall depart 
to-night,” said he, “for the sooner I have ar. 
ranged my affairs, the sooner shall I be again 
with you.” 

Hubald did indeed take leave of Lady Adel- 
heid in the sane hour ; and, after six weeks, ar- 
rived again at Zeltingen. Two months had 
scarcely elapsed, before he led Lady Adelheid 
to the altar,where master Landerlin appeared as 
a wilness. Hubald often said afterwards, with- 
out the painter and his portrait, the star of my 
life would never have arisen, 





For the Casket. 


The Misanthrope. 
“Therefore be abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men! 
His semblance, yea himself, Timon disdains : 


Destruction fang mankind! 
SHAKSPEARE, 


The ungratefulness of friends and the cold 
neglect of a thankless world towards the unfor. 
tunate, often lead frail man into a state of mis. 
anthrophy. See, yonder stands a misanthrope ! 
What has led him,te relinquish his former pur. 
suits, and choose rather to endure the peltings of 
the unpitying storm, unhoused, saye among the 
rocks and caves of the woods, unclothed, except 
with the rade habiliments of wild savegeness? 
What has so early embittered his cup of pleas- 
ure, soured all his joys, and, while so young, 
changed every sweet into bitter? What has 
driven him from the society of men, and the 
pleasing circle of his own fireside, to range, like 
a wild beast of the forest, far from the abodes 
of humanity? He is a misanthrope! Let us 
trace his history: Early possessed of-an am. 
ple independence, educated in his own family 
by tutors who knew almost as litile of the world 
as himself, at the usual maturity of years he 
commenced the world for himself. His homa 
was the abode of peace and friendship ; the poor, 
around, received of his bounty, and showered 
upon him their blessings and their prayers, 
Peace and plenty reigned around him. The 
magnates of the land were ambitious of his ac. 
quaintance, both on account of his fortune and 
the respectability of the. family to whieh he be. 
longed. With a wife whom he loved, and chil-+ 
dren whom he idolized, be was thought to be the 
happiest of mea. Like others similarly situate” 


he chose companion’ with whom to begu"” d, 
extra hours of pleasury: They imp og the 
» Upon 


his goodness—took ‘advantage of q 


’ . 
i 
of human natrre. * 1enorence 








The nobleman was a little disconcerted. “My Meuspegtes: no guile in 


Strictly honest himself, he 
others : he judged by that 
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standard which almost all the honest among 
the young consider a criterion—their own honest 
motives. In an evil hour he became surety for 
large amounts, for those whom he had supposed 
were his honest friends. The scourge of an 
execution robbed him of his entire fortune, and 
sent him, houseless and homeless, a beggar on 
the wide world. Grief, exposure, and disease, 
in a short time deprived him of his family. In 
despair, he sought the houses of his friends. 
His well known rap at the door was answered 
with ‘Not at home!’ In anagony of grief he 
walked on; some of his former friends he met 
in the street, but they did not recognize him. 
Those on whom he, in other circumstances, had 
conferred gréat favors, in his misfortune knew 
not their benefactor. Wrought almost to phren- 
zy, with the agonizing discovery he had now 
made, that friendship is but an empty sound, he 
forsook the habitations.of men, and now dwells 
in a dreary cave of the wood. A total trans 

formation has come over him, morally and phys- 
ically. Despised and rejected of men, he wan. 
ders up and down, a curse to himself and a 
disgrace to humanity. Tattered and filthy, he 
wanders about, his heart cherishing malice and 
his eye flashing hatred -on all he meets. His 


language is likethat of Timon of Athens, whose |' 


character has been partially sketched, ‘ Timon 
alone shall be Timon’s friend. [ll treat all be- 
side as enemies and traitors. Accursed be the 
day that brings them to mysight. Were I to 
see a man perishing in the flames, and imploring 
me to extinguish them, I wouldpour pitch or oil 
into the fire to increase it. Or if the winter 
flood should overwhelm another,“who with out- 
stretched hands should beg me to assist him, I 
would plunge him still deeper in the stream ! 
Thus shall I be avenged of mankind !’ 

Timon’s epitaph, by himself :— 

‘Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft! 

Seek not my name : a plague consume you; wicked cai- 
tiffs left! | 

Here lie 1, Timon, who, alive, all living men did hate : 

Pass by; and curse thy fill; but pass, and stay not 
here thy gait.’ 

None can love, but all will pity, the misan- 
thrope. Learn then the secret causes whieh 
lead to this state, and by the cultivation of the 
gentler virtues, avoid it. ZENO. 

April, 1840. . 


The Conqueror.—4 prram. 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirii power to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time. 
CAMPBELL. 
Methought I stood near tothe gates of Para- 
dise. Above my head towered those amethys-. 
tine ramparts which had laughed to scorn, ages 
before the birth of time, the menaces of Lucifer 
and his rebellious crew! Before me, within 
the open portals, it was.a flood of glory—a sea 
of brilliant, everlasting, spirit dazzling lustre, 
and amid the empyream were angel shapes, 
winged and beautiful, yet magnificent withal, 
and fearful. AndI heard a voice as of ten 
thousands silver trumpets, cry, “Place for the 
Conquéror !” 
And there was a stir among the multitudes 
that crowded the vast area before the gates— 


| 





for millions of shadowy forms stood there await. | 


ing the fist of their destiny ; men—old, and in 


the prime of power, and in the golden flush of 
youth,— matrons, and maids, and infants—some 
pale and conscience stricken, cringing like 
hounds beneath the lash,—others serenely joy- 
ous, calm in the chastened ecstacy of hope that 
doubteth not nor feareth. 

Anda shape stood ferward at the summons ; 
a shape, proud and majestic, and most rich in 
all those attributes that bow men down before 
their fellow mortals. On his brow there was 
the likeness of an imperial crown, woven with 
leaves of the green bay-tree ; his eye,bold as the 
eagle’s seemed to gaze around in the vain hope 
to find a rival.—his lip was wreathed with an 
exulting smile. But on the brow, beneath the 
crown, were furrows—deep, blighted furrows, 
dug by the burning ploughshare of the passions ; 
and on the green leaflets were broad spots of 
blood ; and in the cagle eye there was a glance 
of restlessness and of distrust, of aspirations 
never to be realized, of ambition unquenched, 
unquenchable.; and on the smiling lip there was 
a curl of melancholy scorn, and at times a quiv- 
er, as of inward agony. 

And he answered, in tones deep as the lion’s 
roar when the deserts are hushed in terror—* Lo, 
Iam here!” 

And the voice cried again from within the 
gates—“Truly thou art a conqueror—thou man 
of blood, thou reaper of the harvest of death, 
thou scourge of thine ill-fated race,—truly thou 
art a conqueror, and for thee is there a place 
made ready—but not here !” 

And the shape vanished, but I saw not how, 
| nor whither ; and there was silence, and again 
| the voiee cried, “Place for the Conqueror!” 
| Anda shape stood forward at the summons ; 
but most unlike the former. The countenance 
though high and noble was emaeiate, and pale, 
and mournful ; and the locks, though unmixed 
with gray, were thin and scattered ; and the 
‘form was bent, and the limbs feeble. Yet on 
these mournful features there played a smile of 
more than earthly sweetness ; and in the eye, 
| the full dark eye, was a wild glance, now melt. 
ing into the liquid depths of tenderness, now 
flashing with ineffable fire—and the gaze of 
that dark eye was upward—still upward! For 
the laurel crown beneath his feet was withered, 
and the sweet strings of the lyre in his hand 
were “jangled out of tune and harsh,” and the 
jeer, and the scoff, and the envy of the cold 
world were in his ears, and in his soul! And 
with a high yet melancholy smile, as though 
he knew of his own worth, yet doubted its recep. 
tion, he said likewise, ‘Lo, I am here !” 

And again the voice was heard, crying “Tru- 
ly thou artaconqueror! The conqueror of time 
and place, the ruler of the young fresh heart, 
the soother of want and weariness and wo, the 
lord of language and love, the conqueror of the 
soul, even as he was the conqueror of the body ! 
Truly thou art a conqueror, and for thee also 
there is a place made ready ; a place here—a. 
mong, though not itself, the highest !” 

And the shape vanished, but I saw not how, 
or whither; and there was silence. And again 
the voice cried, ‘‘Place for the Conqueror !” 

And a shape stood forward at the summons ; 
ashape not beautiful with the beauty of men, nor 
gorgeous with the trappings of rank, nor rich 
with the endowments of genius. But over the 
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homely form, and over the humble features there 
wasa glow of pure and pious radiance—and 
beneath the feet of the shape lay wealth immeas. 
ureable—crowns of dignity, and scrolls of tame, 
rejected though not disdained—and the homage 
of men, and the love ef women, doubted but 
not despised! and around him there were slaves 
with their fetters broken, now slaves no longer, 
with uplifted arms and yoices—and widows cal. 
ling on him to behold the orphans he had rescued 
—and men won from the vainness and wilful. 
ness of their own imaginations—and nations 
blessing the benefactor of the poor, the enemy 
of the oppressor, and the friend of the most 
High ! 

And the humble shape stood forward, confi- 
dent, as it seemed, and fearless; and the lips 
moved, perchance in prayer, for no words went 
forth, nor any answer to the summons, 

And again, from within the portals, the voice 
cried “Truly thou art the conqueror ; thou Ho- 
ly One! The conqueror of fear and falsehood ; 
of sinand despair! The conqueror of the pas. 
| sions, of the world, and of thyself! 
|is the place made ready ; highest and nearest 
| to mine own! Enter, thou art the conqueror !” 
| And amidst the greetings of the angelic hosts, 
| sweeping from immeasurable distance a cataract 
| of living harmony—and amid the mingled mel- 
| ody of harps and hallelujahs, that shape passed 
through the everlasting portals. And ashe pas. 


sed, I woke, and lo, it was a dream ! 
{Magnolia. 
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Kissing. ; 

The custom of kissing the ladies by their rela 
tions and lovers, was originated by the ancient 
Romans, not outof respect to the fair, but to find 
by respiring their breath whether they had been 
drinking wine,—a crime that if thus detected, 
disgraced any ladies found guilty of it, and ex- 
cluded them fro » all elegant and virtuous circles 
of fashionable society, -—and hence it became an 
adage in Rome,to say those females who sacrifice 
to Bacchus, will as certainly make their clandes-. 
tine offerings at the altar of Venus. 

What philosophers those Romans were! Kis. 
sing in the abstract,was nothing tothem. They 
found no pleasure in it. The lips, where dwelt 
the loves, were su far as any pleasurable sensation 
derived from contact with contact with them 
was concerned, on a par with the lips of the 
mummies. They kissed not as a pleasure, but 
asa solemn duty, because they wished to ascer- 
tain whether the fair sisterhood had been too free 
with the bottle. Our word upon it, they made 
the experiment many times during the twenty. 
four hours and we doubt not the Roman maid. 
ens were so devoted in their support of the doc. 
trines of the Temperance Societies of those 
days, that they were always ready to be put to 
the test, and prove by osculatory demonstration 
their abhorrence of strong waters. 








Who is a Gentleman. 

‘‘Whoever is open, generous and true; who. 
ever isof humane and affable demeanor; who. 
ever is honorable in himself, and candid in his 
judgement of others, and requires nolaw but his 
word to make and fulfilan engagement: such a 
man is a gentleman, and such a man may be 
found among the tillers of the soil. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


A True Sketch. 


The dead are every where ' 
Where’er is love, or tenderness or faith ; 
Where’er is power, pomp, pleasure, pride; where’er 
Life is or was, is death ! 











Mary Howirr. 


“Charlotte, my daughter, do not go to-night 
to Miss G.’s ; the winds how! dolefully, and the 
air is bitter cold! Stay with your mother a 
single night—the long, long hours pass slow and 
wearily ; and besides you are not well, Be 
persuaded, forget the ball-room and the dance 
and for ouce be serious.” 

Thus tenderly reasoned a fond mether with 
her daughter on the eve of a select bajl or party 
where was expected a gatbering of the gay elite 
of that Sodom of cities, the metropolis of the 
Empire State. It was one of the coldest nights 
of the severe winter of 18, when an additional 
amount of clothing was required to keep the 
body warm and comfortable. The evening re- 
ferred to was indeed a bitter night, and many a 
bapless wretch, and many more deserving of a 
better fate, perished with the extreme severity 
of thé cold. But Charlotte was dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, too light even for the eve- 
ning air of summer. Her cheek was tinged 
with the blush of strong excitement, which in- 
deed, gave an expression to her countenance 
more than usually interesting ; but that blush 
it was too evident, was hectic—and a close ob- 
server might have at once concluded that she 
was even then in the early stages of pulmonary 
affection. 

The keen cye of her mother had, at some time 
previous detected the insiduous disease, and the 
thought that her daughter was becoming the vic- 
tim of this remorseless scourge was like an elec. 
tric shock, and for the moment she was thrown 
into that indescribeable state between madness 
and sanity, when startling truth flashes upon the 
mind in vivid life. 

On the eve of another exposure she pled 
tenderly with her daughter toforbear. Charlotte 
looked at the bright blue sky sparkling with the 
diamonds of night, and thought that no lowering 
cloud ever appeared. She cast a glance at the 
mirror, and saw her eye flash with the ardor ot 
youth, and the reflection of her fine and regular 
features sent through ber a thrill of new life. 

“No! no, mother,” she answered, “I cannot 
stay away ; I cannot forsake the circle of the 
young and beautiful ; I must be happy now.— 
The world around me is happy. Do not be anx- 
ious on my account——” 

A carriage at this instant drove up—she im- 
pressed a fervent kiss upon the cheek of her mo- 
ther, and in afew moments she was hastening 
with a light heart to the party. 

Mrs. C. at an early age had been left a widow 
with an only daughter. Fortune had scattered 
in her path her choicest gifts ; possessed of ev- 
ery comfort and luxury that wealth could pro-. 
cure, she lavished every thing upon her daughter 
to whom she was devotedly attached. 

Charlotte was a beautiful girl; ber figure was 
moulded into perfect symmetry and a peculiar 
grace was imparted toevery motion, and in her 
countenance was a high, noble, intellectual ex- 





pression, yet in every particular she possessed 
that feminine delicacy which makes woman 
lovely, But alas! ere she had counted her fif- 
teenth year she wag introduced into the circle of 
fashion, and her heart, like thousand others sac. 


rificed at its shrine. 
came admired--the belle. In that circle she 
sacrificed her happiness to the Juggernaut of 
fashionable dissipation—her gencrous feelings to 
the heartless multitude of its votaries. She 
soon discovered she was handsome and attrac 
tive—and in this discovery, as is tuo often the 
case, she lost her sense of propriety and that fil- 
ial deference which youth should ever pay to 
those older and more experienced. To appear 
well soon became her constant study ; in this 
she too well succeeded. Lover after lover whis-. 
pered in herear a heartless strain of hyperbole 
and flattery ; it wasthe song of the siren, allu- 
ring, fascinating, but. insiduous and devouring. 
Charlotte became a vain girl; ber altar to which 
she paid her devotions was her toilette—her god 
was herself. 

Party after party found her there the happi- 
estof the happy. She wentand came, still she 
wasas light and joyous as the bird that carols in 
‘summer, Constant exposure had invited dis. 
| easc—disease had come ! 
| Parental influence was at this time too weak 
| to exert a salutary influence ; her mother had al. 





| ways been too fond, too indulgent —and that pac. || 


sion for pleasure which she had ever encouraged 
|| in her daughter, had now become too absolute to 
| submit to her jurisdiction. After the gentle ex- 
postulation with which we opened the scene she 
was silent; Charlotte as has been intimated, 


heart. Yet todo her justice, she was in other 
respects an affectionate child—a possession on 
which any mother might justly pride herself; 
her devotion to pleasure was owing to the educa. 
tion under which she had been brought up, and 
the economy which our schools for young ladies 
| 8o freely inculcate. 
|and of a kind and frank disposition, and even in 
| the midst of pleasure she showed an unyiclding 
attachment to virtue, and no step she had taken 
was without its bounds. And had she at this 
time even suspected that disease was undermi- 
ning her constitution, she would have foregone 
the evening’s entertainment. She thought that 
the lustre of her eye was of living health and 
youth—and the excitement of a buoyant spirit 
that painted the crimson on her cheek. But 
alas! how mistaken! * * 





* * 

‘O, Innocence and Beauty, 
And Youth with all its flowers ! 

When they together round us come, 
What a heritage is ours! 

Who ever dreams a sepulchre 
O’er such can darkly close, 

Or the heart’s sun e’er set in clouds 
That robed in lustre rose.’ 

A week—and around the sick bed of Charlotte 
C. were two persons, both betraying by their 
countenances the excitement of intense emotion 
within. But one hung over her pillow in in:z 
consolable gricf, endeavoring to suppress sighs 
which at times would involuntarily break forth. 

Charlotte laid perfectly conscious, and, if I 
may be allowed the figure, appeared the very in. 
carnation of innocence—her face was waxen 








In that cirele she soon be. |! 


went tothe party little dreaming of the anguish || 
|she had left behind rankling in her mother’s|! 


Naturally she was prudent || 





white, yet there was a beautiful roseate hue 
tinging in spots her fevered cheek—her eye was 
still bright, an. there was about her a sweet, be. 
nign expression of countenance—of calm resig- 
nation which made her lovelier than ever. 

As the reader wili already imagine, by her 
‘exposure on the night of the party, she bad 
| caught cold which had immediately fastened 
upon her lungs, which had in a week brought 
| her to the verge of the grave. But in that weck 
| she had cancelled the errors of years. She kis. 
.eed the rod that chastened. She effaced the 
| follics of her youth with the tears of true peni- 
| tence. She was unmoved at the startling pros. 
pect before her ; and when her mother hung over 
her, and the physician who had constantly at. 
tended her from the first moment of her illness, 
counted the gentle pulse-beats; and the slow 
contractions of that heart which was hushing 
ithe spirit to sleep, she said in a low, solemn 
whisper: 

‘Oh mother, do not weep. Iam not in pain; 
'and I mvet death in peace. You have been a 
kind parent O that [ had been as dutiful a 
child. Ihave speut my time in vanity and folly, 
| but He who tempers the storm to the shorn Jamb 
| has regarded mein great merey. O! thatthe 
| young would consider ! Wc? Exhausted, 
_she could say no more. She fell back upon her 


pillow and slept—-it was the sleep of death! 
April, 1810. LBW. 











| 3 
The Scrgeant’s Wife. 

| It was night. The suldiers in both the hostile 
| armies were hushed in quiet slumbers, and no 
is vund was heard, save the sentinel’s measured 
_tread, and the occasional cry—‘AIl’s well.’ 
‘Who comes 
there ?? demanded the sentinel. ‘A friend,’ an. 
swered a timid voice, softly. ‘Advanec,’ said 
the sentinel, ‘and give the parole.’ The same 
soft timid voice said ‘Love.’ ‘Love! respond. 
ed the sentinel; ‘love is not the parule; you 
cannot pass. It would be as much as my life 
_is worth tu let you pass.’ ‘Indeed,’ exclaimed 
the stranger, ‘it’s cruel not to let a sergeant’s — 
wife pass to take perhaps a last farewell of her 
husband. I beseech you, sir, let me pass. The 
battle, you know, is expected to-morrow; it may 
be the last night I can ever spend in my hus. 
banc’s company. I have travelled forty miles 
to see him.’ ‘No more, I cannot let you pass.’ 
‘Nay, sir, but hear me one moment. Have you 
a wife that loves you with all her heart? If 
she should leave her babes and walk forty miles 
just to see you before a battle, and*—— 

‘Pass, friend. All's well? 

Follow that devoted woman to her husband’s 
pillow ; onthe cold ground. He started to find 
her there, but presses her tenderly to his bosom, 
and inquires anxiously for the little ones she 
bas left behind. They talk of the few fleeting 
years they had spent together in wedded love, 
before war had dragged him from his home 3 
and the wife weeps bitterly as she thinks of the 
morrow, . 

The hours of night steal hastily away. The. 
drum forces Laura to bid her busband farewell ; 
and as she retires wtth his fondest messages for 
the little ones at home, the signal is given for 
the soldiers to.prepare for battle. 

It was hev last farewell. 





| A muffled form approached. 
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Pensive admirers naatevend x the 
Ladies. 

I have remarked that the generality of my 
sex prefer those of the other sex who are of a 
grave and sentimental turn, provided always 
that the gravity proceeds not fro:s dullness, but 
from a reflecting cast of mind, w! ich increases 
their respect while it odds to the interest they 
experience. I have known a pale face and pen- 
sive manner make impressiors on female hearts 
that had successfully resisted the atlacks of rad- | 

| 
| 








dy countenances and exhilarating gaicty; the 
possessor of these agremens being more calcu- 
lated 1» auiuse than interest, are rarely remem 
Women seldom forget the 





bered when #bseut. 
man who makes them sigh ; 
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‘MISCELLANY. 


A Celestial Reverie. 


There comes to the thoughtful and contem. || 
plative man a peculiar sense cf serene majesty | 








when twilight falls upon the earth in spring-time. 
The heart is then a devout worshipper in the 
Low, 
harmonics seem to vibrate in the stiJl and sol. 


great cathedral of nature. dvep-toned 





emna.r; and faint mellow beams fading every 
moment, steal from the stained windows of the 
west, as one by one, the evening lights ‘go on| 
thcir watch.’ But when twilight deepens into | 
night, the wide o’erchanging firinament—then 
‘that majestic roof fretted with golden fires’—- 


in its bright and countless ho: sts of worlds over- 


bon mots and good stories, He, 
would captivate the fastidious t 
sexe must eschew too frequent smiles, ever 


wise avoid occasioning or promoting the exhibi- 


permanently to please. 
































































Lady Blessington’s “unfession. 
The Coquette. 
“. No woman is a coquette by nature. She is | 


made one unly by circumstances and self pro. 
tection, This may be safely affirmed, and woul ld | 


doubtless be proved by the history of every co. 


with petty :alicionsnicss, her arts of deception, 
We have always pitied the mistaken girl who 
endeavored to trifle with right thought and pure 
feeliugs. In her conduct we have read the his. 
tory of one who was familiar with that gricf 
which cankerecth: who knew of the loneliness | 
which is added to desulation—wso had poured |, 
out the gushing stream of life’s earliest and best 
affections upon one who was ounworthy—and 
who was now proud of her sorrow, and almost 
vindictive in her retaliation upon the world.— 
Let it not be supposed that one like this is the | 
heartless thing she seems: there lives one green 
spot in her memory, watered though it may be 
with tears, and kept verdant with the dews of 
grief, where thought reposes oft, and where af. 
fection retires to weep over violated pledges, and 
: broken mementoes of faithfulness. 








Beautiful Sisters. 

John Neal, in one of his rhapsodies, 
‘There isno misfortune so great for a family of 
girls, as to be all beautiful and all unmarried at 
about the same time. ‘They are sure to wane, 
perish, die of Joneliness and ill-humor. If one 
half of them were as ugly as the devil, one just |, 
passable, and the remainder all unlike each oth- || 
er, with only one beauty, the whole might get || 
married at last. So ladies, if any of you are 
marriageable, or not, my advice to you is plainly 
this—Draw lots fairly and honorably, and blow || 
up all your faces with powder, except one; but 
if that be too terrible, take the small pox. It 
is your only chance. Ina few years, too, you 
will be assuredly the more agreeable: you will 


says— 


al beauty of woman is like the shadow that hath 
gone-—something that nobody will take the trou- 


a brilliant wit may have been displayed in his || /and snarers of the Great Architect. 
therefore, who 
aste of le beau || like this of ours ?” 


though he may have fine teeth; and must like- | 


tion of those pearly ornaments to her he wishes 


quette,whe has practised thoughtlessly, or even | 


' | dress in male attire, to enro!] in the corps to 


. have mind, in the wintry hour, when the person. || 


‘Abe those 


‘inhabitable worlds, } 
"|| 


Lo! even while we gaze, 


|| bright orbs,’ he exclaims, 


} | one falls far down the deep blue vault and van. 
Was a 
Supreme, then blotted from} I 





world in that inscrutable 





} ishes away. 
|| providence of the 
|/ being ? Is our universe but asa star, to the 
| dwellers of those suspended spheres, and will it || 
'| be seen ages hence to gleam from yon far-gleam- 
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I The Sea. 
a Venerable patriarch! thou art the earth’s 
eldest brother, born alone when nought save God 
existed ; rolling in the solitude, thou wast the 
first that hailed the birth of Time. As thou 
wast, so thou art, unchangeable as thy Creator 
—sweeping around this globe, the uniting band 
lane benefactor of the whole. ‘Thou didst cradle 
ithe ark of Noah, and thea still cradlest the fri- 
gate and the fisherman’s canoe; thy tides went 
and came along the same shores which they now 
the beauty of thy waves. still 
remains as of mn l,inimitable. ‘There too is thy 
Meciterranean, with all the mythological asso. 


$e 


love to revisit ; : 


‘ciations connected with it by the ancients. Here 


it was that” Agamemnon, Poche hie retinue: of 


now stecrs his log-hollowed canoe over the same 
w.tters where came, with high hopes to gather 
deathless laure!s, Diomed, Nestor, Ajax, Ulysses 
By the 
same billows which now roll sluggishly along 
and mused, and 
‘narsed his ire? against the sonsof Atreus. Its 


the Wise, and Manlius, ‘loved of Mars,’ 


the shore, Achilles ‘walked, 


bosom. beautiful as sky above it, whose wa- 


tersare rarely ruffled, and over which the tem- 


1 
ing orbs, suddenly to fall and fade, like a trunsi-. pe st seldom howls, was the birth-place of the 


| ent meteor in the sky? He alone knoweth who 


| Sprea leth the heavens like a curtain, and hang- 


eth the earth upon nothing! Faint glimpses |}. 


are indeed afforded to the per rs after the 
|| 


|| unseen——dim perceptions of nature’s sublime 


i mysteries. We wonder and admire, when ata 


| 














inomeut for years foretold, one eclestial system 
| clips with its mighty shadow a fellow system, as 
| far in space as they sweep their eyes! We 
marvel when commissioned by the all Power 
ful, a wan and misty orb, 
tury, ‘streamsits horrid hair’ upon the midnight || | 
|| sky. 


ted is our knowledge! 


predicted for a cen. 


But of even those phenomena, how limi-||j 
Our best philosophical 


ithe Tritons, 


| Reader, dost tho: love the sea ? 
this rhapsody. ray 


aad not atrae 


waves flow over its oce 


Queen of Beauty. Beneath its billows spotted 


Mermaids, and Syrens; while deep, 


leep below, were their chrystalline grottoes. 


Pardon, then, 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


The Immortality of Genius. 
The island of Juan Fernandez was obliterated 


by an earthquake from the map of the world, 


The restless 
an tomb, and not even the 
elevates 


! left of its existence. 
scak of a rock or the summitof a rock 


tself into a cenotaph. The mariner knows it 


no longer, and ina very few short years its very 


| system is none other than a day-theorem; a]| name will be remembered only by chart makers, 





|| net quotient confidently given out, where divi- 


sor and dividend are both known, 
(Knickerbocker. 


Recollections of the Revolution. 


| “Sally St. Clair was a beautiful dark-eyed, |/§ 
‘creole girl, The whole treasure of her love 
| was freely poured out to Serjeant Jasper, who, 

| On one occasion had the good fortune to save 

H her life. The prospects of their separation al h 

H most maddened her. To sever her long jetty b 

‘ringlets from her exquiiitely formed head, to 





;c 


| which he belonged, and follow his fortunes in 
the wars, unknown to him, was a resolution no 
/sooner conceived than taken. Inthe camp she 
| attracted no particular attention, except on the 
night before the battle, when she was noticed |, 
| bending over his couch like a good spirit, as if || 
|listening to his dreams, The camp was sur. 
prised and a fierce conflict ensued. The lovers} 
| were side by side in the thickest of the fight— 
| but in endeavoring to turn away a lance aimed 
at the heart of poor Jasper, the poor girl receiv- 
| ed it-in her own, and fell bleeding at his feet. 
After the victory, her name and sex was discov. 
ered, and there was nota dry eye in the whole 
corps when Sally St. Clair was laid in her 
grave, a little green, shady nook, that looked as 
if it had been stolen out of Paradise, not far 


a 
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ble to run after, even in thought.’ 


la 


from the river Santee. Tales of Marion's Men. 


- 


At length the whole was finished, 


er 


But Robinson Crusoe still lives,and will continue 
to live on the immortal pages of De Foe, when 
not only islands have disappeared aud been fur. 
gotten, but when whole nations shall have pas- 


ed away, aid left scarcely a name for a ine. 


morial, 





Penetration. 

Ev cerera.—aAn intelligeut child went with 
is parents to an exhibition of automata, and, 
eing highly delighted, was frequently noticed to 
onsult the bill of fare, which he held in his 


hand, and sometimes he expressed, in a low, 


nxious Voice, his regret that it was nearly over. 
Mamma and 
apa put on their cloaks, to little Hal’s astonish. 


/ment, who with his finger on the bill said, ‘Bat, 
| papa, they have not yet shown us ‘ct ectera’— 
'There is &c. at the eud of the list, and I re. 
/member that you once said to me that &c. 
‘means more of the same sort. 





Woman. 
Mr. Dawes, the poet, in a beautiful article on 


the improvement of the age, remarks that a new 


a has dawned on us, and woman is the morn- 
g star in the return of the golden rising: she 
the herald of a spiritual sun, whose beams 


lare to search the darkened depth of humanity 


id reveal the great problem of our nature. 
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POUGIIKEEPSIE, APRIL 1s, 1540. 





SALUTATORY.—lIln entering »pon the editorial du 
ties in the conduc: of the current volume of the Casket, 
the undersigned are fully aware of the responsibilities 
and difficulties of the task. We have arraigned our- 
selves at the bar of public opinion and must now pa- 
tiently await the judgement of our peers—onr brethren 
of the Press, whose eye sharpened by the experience 
of years, will readily detect the errors into which we | 
may inadvertently fill. Public intelligence, too, will) 
gv0n pronounce upon our qualifications for the work we 
have undertaken—the age in which we live is one of 
careful research and analysis—the sun-beams of 
knowledge have penetrated every nook, and their re- 





suscitating influence is emphatically felt throughout the 
extended ramifications of sovlely ; the uppetite for mis- 
cellaneous resding and instructive fiction now excited | 
is keen,and he who offers unpalateable food, will receive 
Yet in view of | 


a severe and perhaps merited rebuke. 
this array of facts, we do not shrink from the task ; 
these difficulties only nerve ond stimulat: the energies 
of our youth to surmount them —to lay a still heavier 
tax upun our treasury of knowledge, to make our litule 
sheet acceptable and valuable. 

The Press sways un immense power over the opin- 
ions of the people. The great mass of mankind to 
whom it distributes iis poges of thought, thrill with new 
life,and under its ethe ial influence new energies awake, | 





giving additional sympathies and feelin s—directing | 
them in all their conventioual pursuits. 

Religion, glowing on the page of the wee\ly sheet, 
will kindle a fire of pions enthusiasm in the bosoms of 
thousands ond excite them to the practice of virtue, 

Patriotism, bre thing its sacred ifluence throngh its 
columns will vibrate in the hearts of the multilude— 
like as an electric chain it speedily carries thought from 


one end of the Union to the other; the sublime mys- 
teries of science are made plain—the arcana of the 


arts are laid open to the inspection of every eye ; Pie- 


ty and freedom flourish under iis fostering care—it is 
the Goddess of Peace, extending the vlive-branch to 
all people and every nation, 

But we have digressed from the object of our re- 
murks, purposing merely when we commenced to avow 
the cou: se we intended to pursue in the conduct of the 
current volume. We have the self-assurance to be- 
lieve that the Casket if properly managed, will 
meet with a liberal support, The 
people among whom we live sustuin us in this belief; 


character of the 


no where is literature so nobly supported as in Dutch- 
ess county, while in generous benevole:ce to objects 
of charity and religion, she stands withouta rival, In- 
to the lap of the reading community of this county, we 
cast our sheet, from which we hope to gather a support 
sufficient to carry us forward in our enterprise. 

Our chief end is as far as we are able to collect in a 
neat and permanent fo,m for preservation, the jewels 
of American Literature, and such gems of science as 
will at the same time fascinate and instruct, We shall 
adhere strictly to our heading—to devote the Casket 
exclusively to the different branches of Polite Reading 
and in no case will we admit any matter which is of a 
cuntroversal nature, 

We intend tomake the Casket a pleasing pastime for 
females, and shall devote a large share of our attention 
in selecting reading of a suitable nature for them—and 


endeavor to make our Ladies’ Department inte: esting || 


and valuable. 

In short, we humbly submit our claims to the public 
for a share of their pitronage, premising that nothing 
shall be wanting on our part to merit it, 

J.H. Sevkrea, 
J. H,. Wiens. 





{tt} Editors with whom we exchange, will please 
direct their publications to Poughkeepsie, instead of) 
New-York city, as heretofore. 





Tue Enoaavine.—The fiontispiece which ac- 
panies the present number, represents a view of Mon- 
ticello, the residence of thomas Jeffvrson, the late ex- 
President of the United St.tes. 

| We do not intend to delineate those patriotic p:inci- 
' ples which formed the elements of bis charvcter, and 
which have distinguished him in the history of his 
courtry, We have not space, nor even time, if we 
possessed the power, to enter into a deseription of this 
kind. Hisname is cherished in the bosoms of his 
countrymen, who will ever reveie, until time consum- 
mates the oblivion of all earthly things, the immortal 
author of our Declaration of Independerice. 

| ‘The situation of this beautiful man ion we will vow 
describe in weds, originally extracted fiom the Annual 


Register— 

“The minsion-house at Monticello was built and 
furnished in the days of his prosperityr In its dimen- 
sions and ornaments, it is such a one as became the 
character and fortune of the man, [i stands upon an 

| elliptick plain, fo med by cutting down the apex of » 
mountain; and on the west, stretching away to the 
noth and th suuth, it commands a view of the Blue 
Ridge for one hundred and fifty miler, ond brings un- 
der the eye one of the boldest and most beautiful ho, 
|rizons in the world; while, on the east, it presents 
/anextent of prospect, bounded only by the spherical 
form of the e.1:h, in which nature seems to sleep in e- 
ternal repose, as if to form one of the finest contrasts 
| with the rude and rolling grandeur on the west. In the 
wide prospect, «nd seattered tothe north and south, we 
| several detached mountains, which contribute to ani- 
mate and diversify this enchanting landscape ; and a- 
mong them to the south, Willis's mountain, which is 
| so interestingly depicted in his notes. 

Approachiag the house on the east, the visiter in, 
stinctively pause, to cust around one thrilling glauce at 
this magnificent panorema ; and then passed on to the 
vestibule, where if he had not been previously inform- 
ed, he would immediately perceive thoi he was enter- 
ing the house of no common man. In the spacious 
and lofty hall which opens before him, he marks no 

| tawdy and unmeaning o:naments ; but before, on the 
right, on the left, all around, the eye is struck and grat- 
ified with objects of science and taste, so classed and 
urranged as to produce their finest effect. On one 


to exhibit at a coup d’a@il , the -historical progress of 
| the art, from the first rade attempts of the aborigines 
of our country, up to that exquisite and finished bust 
of the great patriot himself, from the master hand of 
Curacci, On the other side, the visitor sees displayed 
a vast collection o/ Indian art, their paintings, weapons, 


| ornaments and manufactures ; on another, an array of || 


| the fossil productions of our country, mineral and ani- 
mal ; the polished remains of those colossal monsters 
| that once trod our forests, and are no more; and a va- 
riegated display of the branching honos of those 
‘monarchs of the waste, that still people the wilds of 
| the Amcrican continent, 
| From this hall he is ushered i:stoa noble saloon,from 
which the glorious landscape of the west again bursts 
upon his view ; and which, within is hung around with 
the finest productions of the pencil—histo.ical paint- 
ings of the most striking subjects from all countries, 
and all ages; the portrui.s of distinguished men an¢ 
| patriots, both of Europe ond America, and medallions 
| and engravings in endless profusion,” 
| §t(- 3” We shall occasionally embellish our publica, 
tion with Engravings, and should the encouragement 
_given warrant it, will accompany each quaiterly num- 
ber with a large stereotype 1 epresent tion of the man- 
sions of all the Presidents of the United States up to 
the present time. 


ft_# We forward this number to all the subscri 
bers to the third volume, and to many of the first 
those who do not wish to continne will please return 
| the paper by mail directed to this office, 





The whole of this number is chiefly made up from 
original selections, Our means for new contributions 
are such as will en ble us to continue this arrangement 


side, specimens of sculpiure set out in such order, as. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 
To Reapers anp Corresporpenrs, 

We have va our table several communications to 
which we will give our attention in Cue season. 

“L.” is received «nd under consideration, Also the 
ecmmunication from Monticello ; *tAnonymous” do, ; 
“Escupalius” must administer his ptyysic to some other 
subject—at present we are not indi posed, “Cato” is 
inadmissible. He knows nothing of the subject on 
which he writes ;-his ide .s are obscuie ; his sentences 
nngrammatical and badly put together, We commend 
him to a careful husbandry of his resources, 

‘Rolla’ is received and will appear in our next. 

‘‘Zenv” is also received and will sppeir ia our next, 

“Poeta” is received and consigned to the flames— 
we hove however took mercy on the poor wight. and 
rescued one of his verses, which we pronounce stolen, 
but still insert— — 

“And when I swore I'd keep my vows, i 

As true as rule, or square or plummet, 

She put her thumb beside her nose, 

And whispered ‘Jemmy you c#n’t come it,’ 
| We decla:e our correspondent immortalized. 











THE HUMORIST. 

| (Original.} 

| A Probable Reason,—An old woman who did noth. 
| ing but talk and cough, was much troubled with the 
| toothache, and often went to importune a physician 
whom she much annoyed by her constant babble.— 
| One day she asked him, “Sir, why is it that all my 
_teeth fal! out ?” He replied, “Madam it is because 
| you hit them too much with yonr tongue !” 


The cul direct,—A Frechman and an Englishmyn 
| walking out one day together, psssed « hog by the way, 
whose grunting, (‘oui,’ ‘oni,’ the French word for ‘yes, ) 
gave the Englishman ocension to say to the French. 
man, “there sir, is a hog that speaks French!”.. “You 
are night,” replied the Frenchman, “but like a great 
many Englishmen, he pronouuces badly !” 





Sublime.—I stood in the deep gorge of the cloud- 
capped mountain, «nd the profound stillness of undistur- 
bed and original chaos brooded over the surrounding 
scene, The: e was not’ bre sth to stir the ambient air 
—not the tickling of a rill, the twitter of a bird, or the 
humming pipe of a single individual of the insect tribe 
at that moment, sweet girl, I thought of thee, and under 
| thy dear influence I called out aloud, ‘Oh my own a- 
| dored one, that thou wert now here!’ and an- 
swered ‘vel vot of it ?’ 











Hymenial. 


‘T'he silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 








MARRIED, 
| __ In this village, on Thursday evening, the 2d inst., by 
| the Rev. A. Underwood, Mr. Wiiuiam H. Green, of 


| Bennington, Vt., to Miss Saran, daughter of John J. 
| Free, deceased, of this town. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Benedict, Mr. Dan- 
IRL THomAs, to Miss Annis B., eldest daughter of Mr. 
Stephen Briggs, both of Quaker Hill. 

_At Schenectady, on the 9th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Yates, Jonn R Sruyvesant, of Hyde Park, to Mary 
Austin, daughter of the Rev. Andrew Yates, D. D. of 
the former place. 

At Beekman, on Wednesday, April lst, by the Rev. 
A. Polhemus of Fishkill, Mr. Wisox B. Sux ot 
South Dover, to Miss Hannan M. Doveury, of the for- 
mer place. 








Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death,’ 





DIED, 


At his residence in this village, on the 13th inst., Mr. 
Henry Vetrman, in the 65th year of hisage, formerly 
of Newburgh. 

In this village, on the 9thinst., Heren Barp, daughter 
of Jacob and Eliza Dibble, aged 8 months. 

In this village, on Saturday morning last, after a short 
iliness of two days. Herry, daughter of N. Emanuel, 
Esq., aged8 years. 

In LaGrange. of scarlet fever, on the 5th inst. after 
an illness of three days, Mary, daughter of Moses and 
Hannah Townsend, aged 19 yearsand 9 months, 

_ On the 19th inst., at his residence in the town of Paw- 
lings, of consuinption, after patiently enduring that lin. 
| ering illness, GicpgrtT ARNOLD, in the 34th year of hia 
age. He was one remarked for his general intelligence, 
and unassuming in the possession. He acquired no en- 
emies. In his death his relation have lost an affection- 
ate relative, his acquaiatances an agreeable compan. 








ion, and society an ornament. {Com. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket 
The Father to his Motherless Child. 


BY J, L. CHESTER, 
I. 
Come here, my child, and sit uponmy knee, 

Aud press thy rosy lips upon my cheek, 
Aud I wiiltell thee of thy infancy— 

Ere yet thy lisping tongue was taught to speak. 
These are sweet curls upon thy fair white b:ow— 
God grunt it e’er may be assmooth as now! 

it. 
See’st thon this picture? this angelic fice, 

These ruddy lips, and meliing bright blue eyes? 
Kno%i thousthis form of loveliness and grace ? 

Thou dost not, else thy tears would quickly rise : — 
No, n®, the merry twinkle in thine eye 
Bespeaks no thought of lost maternity. 


111, 
Yes, child, this was thy mother’s face and form, 
And these her features full of life and love: 
The heart within her bosom beat as warm 
As that within the bosom of the dove, 
Thou hast her features, my beloved child! 
Like thee she moved—like thee she ever smiled, 


Iv. 
Do notlook upso wildly to me now, 
As if thou disbelieved thy father’s tale : — 
Five years have yithrred on thy youthful brow, 
Since in the ground we laid her, cold and p:lo:— 
Yes, child, there is a tear within my eye— 
T never thisk of her without a sigh, 


v. 
One only sun had shone on thee my child, 
When thy fond motherdied. She bade them bring 
Thee to her bed: she kissed thee once and smiled, 
And then her spirit ceased its fluttering. 
She passed away upon the wing of even, 
And dwelleth now within the realms of heaven, 


vi. 
I never told thee this before, my child, 
1 feared to do so, lest I should destroy 
Thy lightsome glee which hath my gloom beyviled, 
And throw a cloud o’er thy young days of joy. 
I'll tell thee more upon some other day :— 
One kiss—now go, and finish out thy play. 
aie 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Lines. 


BY A YOUNG LADY AGED 12 YEARS. 


I. 
To the grave of my father I oft will repair, 
And vent the emotion I have long suppressed there, 
To his grave I will wander and there my tears shed, 
I will weep for alas! my dear father is dead, 


IK, 
I will visit his grave at the dawn’s early light, 
I will visit it also when near draws the night, 
And strew it with flowers of the purest of dye, 
For oh! ’tis the place where my father doth lie. 


111, 
I will visit his grave when all nature is still 
And the moon sheds her rays o’er the vale and the hill. 
And the stars glisten o’er the bright heaven above, 
I'll visit his grave and drop a tribute of love, 


Iv. 
I'll retire from the scenes of content and of peace— 
From the assemblies of mirth and the banquest of ease, 
And watch o’er the mound where my father is laid, 
Where he and his hopes forever are stayed, 


, vy. 

And never, oh never, till this form becomes cold, 

And this beating heart shall within the tomb mould, 

Ah, never, "till then, shall my thoughts cease to dwell 

On my father, or bid to his grave a farewell. 
ADALINe. 








BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Tomb of the m ghty dead! 
How racred every tree 
Waving above. thy head, 
Or shedding bloom on thee : 
As long as old Potomac flows 
Sparkiing ’neath Mount Vernon’s sun, 
Revered by friends und foes 
Shall be thy blest repose, 
Wasnineton! Wasnineton ! 


Sons of the p lyrin-sives ! 
Sons of you boundless West ! 
Ye whom the tropic fires, 
Or hoarse lakes lull to rest ; 
If, wandering wide, you e’er forget 
The ties that bind us all in one, 
Here, wt your father’s feet, 
The brother’s vow repeat, 
While the breeze respondeth sweet, 
Wassincron! Wasuineton! 


He of Helena’s rock 
liath an enduring name ; 
Echoed in battle-shock, 
Sculptured with blood and flame ; 
But see, the mother at her knee 
Whisper eth soft her cradled son 
Lessons of Liberty, 
Bidding him lisp of thee, 
Wasnineton ! Wasninoron! 


Should baleful Discord steal 
Our patriot strength away, 
Or fierce Invasion’s zeal 
Restore old Bunker’s day— 
Or mad disunion smite the tree 
Nurtor’d long in glory’s sun— 
Mount Vernon’s tomb shall be 
The watchword of the Free, 
Guiding their hearts to thee, 
Wasnincron! Wasuineron ! 
CS SUR 


The Earth is Beautiful. 
BY CAROLINE GILMAN, 


The whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright, 

Aid whersee’or my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight, 

The city with its bustling walk, 
Its splendor wealth and power, 

A ramble by the river-side, 
A passing summer flower ; 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 

And oh! where’er my lot is cast, 
Where’er my footsteps : oam, 

If those I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home, 





A Beautiful Simile. 


Upon yon mountain’s distant head, 
With spotless snows forever white, 

Where all is still and cold and dead, 
Late shines the sun’s departing light. 


But far below those icy rocks, 
The vales in summer bloom atrayed— 
Woods full of birds, and fields of flocks, 
Are dim with mist and dark with shade. 


’Tis thus from warm and kindly hearts, 
And eyes where generous beamings burn, 
Earliest the light of life departs, 
And lingers with the cold and stern. 
COS ee 
Adam’s Sleep. 
He laid him down and slept—and from hi_ side 
A woman in her mayic beauty rose ; 
Dazzaled and charm’d he called that woman ‘bride !’ 
And his first sleep became his last repose. 





Beauty and the Wave. 


BY MKS. CORNWALL B. WILSON, 


Beauty sat tracing with sportive fingers, 
Nemes on the ocean sand one day ; 

Watching how long euch wave would linger, 
Ere it had washed the print away. 


First, Hope she sketch’d—the wave just kiss’d it, 
‘Then sank to ocean’s breust again, 

As half-regretful to have miss’d it, 
And with the maid let hope remain. 


Next Friendship’s name, so fond yet fleeting, 
The maiden on the sand ensh: ined ; 

The wave flowed on—but soon ;etrenting, 
No trace of Friendship left behind ! 


Love’s then appeared, ’twas deeply graven 
On that frail page, by Beauty’s hand ; 

‘The wave returned; ah! sil'y m.iden, 
Love’s vows are ever writ on sand, 


When one by one, each name had perished, 
Beauty grew wearicd of her play ; 

Finding that all most prized and cherished, 
Some passing wave will sweep away! 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Sonnet: . 
TO MY SISTER, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

Forgive me if my melancholy lay 
Seem little suited to thine hour of mirth ; 
To me, the light that beamed upon thy birth 

Is holier than the light of common day ; 

And with more solemn earnestness I pray 
That when thou feel’st as thou hast felt, the dearth 
Of all this weary wilderness of ea: th, 

Sul! h pe may cheer thy unrepining way, 

And siniling, show, beyond the desert sand, 
The distant verdure of a happier land, 

A few more years of mingled smiles und sighs, 
A few more drops to earthly sorrows given, 

And thou beyond this vale of grief wilt rise, 
To be an angel in a tearless Heaven, 

serene re 


Boat Song. 
Suill falls the boatman’s oa: — 
Faint comes the evening bell ; 
As from off the dusky shore 
The cool night breezes swell ; 
How sweet at such an hour 
The yellow sands to reve! 
The spirit wrapp’d within the power 
Of dreaming love. 
How sweet, when youth has gone, 
And manhvood’s eye looks dim, 
To wake up in memory’s tone, 
Love’s own vesper hymn ! 
To bring back every note 
In brighter hours we knew— 
And as old voices round us float, 
Believe them true! 


Thus shall the buried joys, 
The dreams—the hopes, the fears, 
The all that cruel time destroys, 
Come back to bless our years ! 
Thus shall affection come, 
Our raptures to restore ; 
Thus shall the sad heart bloom 
In youth once more ! 








THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELEREG AND J. H. WIGGINS, PROPRIETORS, 


Is published —_ other Saturday, at the office of 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at Ong Dot- 
LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to Literature, Science 
and the Arts ; Historical and Biographical Sketches ; 
Moral and Humorous Tales ; Essays, Poetry, and 








Miscellaneous Reading. 
Any person who will forwaid us FIVR DOLLARS, 


| oe 
|| shall receive six copies of the Casket for one year. 





